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Partners in Repentance 


There is only one way in which the 
churches can overcome the temptations of 
introversion—by being partners in repent- 
ance. They will have to reach that deep 
spiritual level where no room is left for de- 
nominational face-saving and the crisis of 
facing the loss of face is overcome by the 
contrition of heart: To us, O Lord, belongs 
confusion of face, because we have sinned 
against thee with our divided witness which 
s “indeed a scandal in the face of the non- 
Christian world.” 


But who can guarantee that such a con- 
fession, especially if it is made in unison, 
has really canceled out all reservations and 
eliminated all sorts of hypocrisies? There 
is, of course, no human guarantee. Never- 
theless, there are signs indicating that 
churches are able not only to confess the 
sins of their former divisiveness, but also 
to enter into genuine healing conversations 
with one another, and as a follow-up, their 
mergers and unions prove to be the first 
fruits of their partnership in repentance. . . 


But we had better be cautious. Signs do 
not yet mean fulfillment; and mergers and 
unions do not necessarily represent repent- 
ance at its best, a complete change of life. 
None of us can claim that he is a member 


of the fully united Church of Christ, and 
even in a fully united Church of Christ there 
will still be room for “a penitent return to 
that which was originally given but subse- 
quently denied.”. . . 

At the end (and even in the midst) of each 
“reunion” there will still be a need for com- 
plete about-face, for a renewal of life and 
for a taking to heart of Zinzendorf’s advice: 
“All fellowship which is only based on agree- 
ment of opinions and forms without a 
change of heart is a dangerous sect.” If 
there were only one such dangerous sect left 
in the world as the outcome of our union 
movement, it certainly would be much more 
dangerous than the present divided state of 
our churches. Because of its own self-right- 
eousness it would simply burst. The Church 
of Christ can be catholic only by being con- 
stantly reformed. In other words, her com- 
prehensiveness can be saved from relativism 
only when it is sought with a penitent heart. 
Only a church which is both catholic and 
reformed, will be willing to commit her way 
again and again to the Lord. And he who 
formed the church will reward our partner- 
ship in repentance with an ultimate unity 
which has no end. 


—Bela Vassady in LIGHT AGAINST DARKNESS, just 
published by Christian Education Press, Philadelphia. 











Letters to the Editors 


Continuing Inquiry 








For Women Officers 


They say it’s a man’s world and I am 
beginning to believe it after viewing the 
general mess everywhere. 

In reply to an article written by Claire 
Randall of Atlanta, Ga. in THe OUTLOOK 
of July 24 on “Women and Status” may 
I say that we have a very strange way 
of electing officers in the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. For instance, only men are 
allowed to vote for or against women 
holding office—the women are always ex- 
cluded. They do not want us for many 
reasons which I can prove, as I have 
seen the dishonesty of some men who 
hold office. A lot of good men also never 
get elected for the simple reason they 
are honest and refuse to compromise in 
the church, 

Women cannot elect other women offi- 
cers so they do the next best thing to 
honor “Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones” by 
electing their husbands. These husbands 
may not be officer material at all but being 
married to good women, they dare not 
refuse the office. 

If the time is not at hand now when 
we need dedicated, praying women on 
all our church boards then I admit I am 
not thinking clearly. Do I hear an Amen 
from any of the women? I have retired 
and would not accept an office if elected 
but I shall continue to work for the in- 
stallation of women elders and deacons 
in the Presbyterian Church as long as 
I live. Perhaps I know more than most 
women about how our “Book of Church 
Order” is abused by some officers who 
play politics with the budget. 

More power to all the Claire Randalls 
and all women everywhere who are dis- 
gusted with the way men operate the 
church and the world. I have definitely 
decided to let the men who are determined 
to run things their way pay for all of it. 
If all the women will withdraw their sup- 
port until such a time as equality and 
justice for all prevail in the churches I 
believe we shall have a change immedi- 
ately. 

Mrs. W. A. SHERARD. 
Anderson, S. C. 


STUDY BOOKLET—Our 16-page 
reprint on “’The Status of Women in 
the Church” continues to be in de- 
mand for group study and personal 
use. A limited number of copies 
may still be obtained from The Out- 
look @ 10 for $1 (min.), 25 for $2, 
50 for $3.50, $6 per 100. 


Argentine Friend 


I am an Argentine student, a great ad- 
mirer of your country, and I am interested 
in making a travel to know the United 
States. For this reason I want to get in 
touch with some person who may be able 
to help me to know your way of living, 
hobbies and activities. I know English, 
French and Spanish. 

For this reason, sir, I beg you to publish 
this request in THe PRESBYTERIAN Ovt- 
LOOK. 

Hoping that this wish will be well re- 
ceived, I thank you for your great help. 

ALBERTO J. CARENZO. 
Calle 17, No. 1270, La Plata, Argentina. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second class postage paid at Richmond, Va. 
Inc., 512 East Main Street, Richmond 19, 


Virginia, except 
Milton 9-1371; night, ELgin 8-6987. 


Religious Activities 
Reported in School 


St. Paut, Minn. (RNsS)—The Amer- 
ican public school system cannot be 
charged with being a godless institution, 
a St. Paul college teacher has concluded 
after making a nationwide survey. 

Results of the survey made by R. B. 
Dierenfield, associate education professor 
at Macalester College here, are reported 
in the May-June issue of Religious Edu- 
cation, official publication of the Reli- 
gious Education Association. 

Mr. Dierenfield sent questionnaires to 
4,000 public school superintendents in all 
parts of the country. Some of the ques- 
tions and replies are as follows: 

“Are Gideon Bibles distributed in your 
school system?” 43% yes; 57% no. 

“Is Bible reading conducted in the 
schools of your system?” 42% yes; 58% 
no. 

“Are religious holidays observed by 
any kind of activities in the schools of 
your system?”’ Christmas, 88%; Easter, 
58%; Thanksgiving, 77%, other, 8%. 

“Are baccalaureate services conducted 
in connection with high school gradua- 
tion?” 87% yes; 13% no. 

“Are homeroom devotional services 
held in the schools of your system?” 
33% yes (all schools in system); 17% 
yes (some schools in system); 50% no. 

“In your school system are any pub- 
lic school classes held in church build- 





Jomators 


Past our sentinel tomatoes 
Tramp dusty, bare, brown feet. 
Below the hill 
“Out of sight— 
Out of mind” 
Huddle dusty, bare, brown huts. 


An odd parade, these neighbors: 

Old little girls in tired cottons, 
Rummage-sale mothers 

Withered and boney, 

Broken-arched and heavy, 
Dragging tired, dusty, brown feet home. 
“You got mighty nice ’maters!” 

“T sure could use some ’maters. . . 
Why do I hesitate 

To hand out tomatoes, 

To dole out tomatoes, 
When I’ve more than 

own? 


enough for my 


Perhaps it is that I know 
Pride has been broken— 
Just for tomatoes. 
Can my hands, 
My white hands, 
Heal my neighbors’ hurt 
matoes ? 
—Prccy ANN Lev SHRIVER (Mrs. 
Donald W., Jr.) 
Belmont, Mass. 


with to- 


ings?” 8% yes; 92% no. 

“Are there any members of religious 
orders teaching in the public schools of 
your system?” 6% yes; 94% no. 

Mr. Dierenfield noted that many of 
the practices “might be called into ques. 
tion in the light of legal decisions on the 
subject.” 

He found that religious influence jn 
public schools plays a larger part in pre- 
dominantly Protestant sections of the 
country. 


SPOTLIGHT 


Offices of the Synod of Arkansas are 
being relocated in a recently-purchased 
15-room building at 2200 Gaines Street, 
Little Rock. 








Nashville, Tennessee’s First church 
will open a private elementary school this 
fall, with six elementary grades to be 
added eventually to the present kinder- 
garten. Only the first three grades will 
be in operation this year. The cost will 
be below $400 per year per student. 

G. Ernest Harrison of the staff of 
Westminster church, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, has been named chairman of the 
newly-formed Presbyterian Church Busi- 
ness Administrators Conference. Spon- 
sored by the General Council, the group 
includes church business managers, ad- 
ministrative assistants, executive directors 
and executive assistants. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Trinity University (Texas) and the 
INSTITUTO DE TECHNOLOGICO DE Mon- 
TERREY, Mexico, are engaged in a pro- 
gram of student exchange, with U. S. 
State Department aid to participants. 
Twenty students from each institution are 
receiving $100 partial scholarships for 
the six weeks of intensive study. At 
TRINITY, the ten Mexicans were enabled 
to enroll in any second semester summer 
school course offered, with lectures in 
English, while the ten Trinity students 
in Monterrey are attending classes in 
Mexican art and folk lore, geography, 
history, sociology and the Spanish lan- 
guage. 


More Campus News, page 12 











A word about the new 
Going-to-College Handbook 
Volume 16 of the new Handbook 
for 1962 has been regrettably de- 
layed in production beyond the time 
it is normally mailed to churches. 
It is being shipped from Atlanta, 
Ga., printers directly to purchasers 
at the earliest possible moment. 
Your understanding is appreciated. 
—Outlook Publishers. 





Published weekly on Monday by Outlook Publishers 
alternate weeks July and August and last week December. 
15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 
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/ NEWS ROUND-UP 


e AN INCREASING number of members 
of Congress report the results of question- 
naire polls of their constituents which 
indicate a strong sentiment (3-1 and 4-1) 
among voters against any form of Fed- 
eral aid to private or parochial schools. 
... @ James M. LIcHLITER, who re- 
signed as rector of a large Akron, Ohio, 
Episcopal church rather than accept a 
decree from his bishop that he not re- 
marry after being divorced, has accepted 
a call to the Battle Creek (Mich.) Con- 
gregational Church. e BiIsHoP 
Hanns Litye of Hannover, Germany, 
recently told the International Walther 
League convention in Minnesota that the 
population explosion is the “most terri- 
fying problem” facing the world today. 
Next, he said, is world hunger. ... e 
THE Texas legislature has passed a bill 
which would allow merchants to deter- 
mine whether they wish to observe Satur- 
day or Sunday as a closing day.... e 
NEARLY THREE out of five Minnesotans 
favor incorporating religious instruction 
in the programs of the five Minnesota 
state colleges, according to a recent sur- 
vey.... @ MetTHopist BisHop John O. 
Smith of Atlanta, Ga., has declared that 
the southeastern churches of the U. S. 
have an opportunity to do “something 
great in race relations that will help the 
South and the rest of the world.” Urging 
the church to take the lead in solving the 
problems of race relations, he said, ““The 
tight of leadership must be earned.” 
¢ EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANS in Latin 
America now number approximately 
9,000,000, of whom about half are in 
Brazil and about one million each in 
Chile and Mexico. .. . e Ture SoutH 
AFRICAN government has announced that 
no further action will be taken against 
the remaining 61 persons accused in the 
Republic’s celebrated treason trial, and 
it will not appeal against the acquittal 
of 28 other defendants by a trial court in 
Pretoria last March. ... e THE RoMAN 
CatHoric hierarchy of England and 
Wales has established a Committee for 
Fostering Unity Among Christians in 
England. .. . e JULY CHURCH construc- 
tion in the U. S. A.: $86 million, $1 mil- 
lion below July, 1960. For the year, so 
far: $539 million, 3% behind last year. 
: e THE MINNESOTA state college 
board has voted against giving credit for 
college courses in denominational religion 
taught by clergymen. 





Catton Warns Against 
Centennial “Festival” 


New York, N. Y¥.—The Civil War 
Centennial has taken on the air of a 
strawberry festival, according to an edi- 
torial by Bruce Catton in the current is- 
sue of American Heritage. Catton is sen- 
ior editor of the magazine, a noted author 
of many Civil War histories, and a mem- 
ber of the Civil War Centennial Commis- 
sion. He writes: 


“Must the Centennial create out of bor- 
rowed costumes, old time music, and a 
plentiful use of blank cartridges, a mu- 
sical comedy which implies that the 600,- 
000 deaths caused by the Civil War had 
no real meaning? This kind of syrupy 
sentiment suggests that America’s most 
profound experience was simply a vastly 
entertaining misunderstanding. 

“What do we think we’re commemorat- 
ing?” Catton asks. “Should we re-enact 
the starving of the first prisoner of war, 
or New York’s Draft riots, or Sherman’s 
march to the sea? Obviously not. Rather 
the Centennial should remind us that the 
Civil War started a process which is still 
incomplete. 

“It created one nation, destined for 
world leadership, with the underlying re- 
sponsibility of preserving freedom for all. 
The War brought Negro slavery to an end. 
In its blind, brutal and all but unendur- 
ably expensive way, the War left us with 
no alternative to the task of creating, per- 
fecting, and defending a one-class Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

“We shall lose something if in the Cen- 
tennial observance we hesitate to ‘stir up 
controversy’ or touch some present-day 
issue which might leave thorns in our 
fingers. We are a grown-up people by now, 
or at least we think we are, and we do 
not need to go through this anniversary 
on tiptoe. If we do that, the Civil War 
was a needless catastrophe, now 100 years 
remote, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” 


PROGRESS REPORTED IN 
JORDAN EXCAVATION 


PETRA, JORDAN (RNS)—A Roman the- 
ater which hasn’t held an audience in 
more than a thousand years is gradually 
taking shape here under the supervision 
of an American archaeologist, Philip C. 
Hammond, assistant professor of Old 
Testament at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. 

Thirty-three rows of seats are now vis- 
ible, sufficient to hold 3,000 people, as 
Dr. Hammond and fellow-American ar- 
chaeologists continue their work of clear- 
ing away the rock and rubble of time 
from one of Petra’s foremost monuments. 

Participants in the work include John 
Salmon, also of Princeton Seminary. 


Missions Exploration 
Is Set for Next Year 


A worldwide mission strategy confer- 
ence is being: planned for late next year 
under auspices of the Presbyterian, U. S., 
Board of World Missions. Plans call for 
the meeting to be held in this country 
with mission and church leaders from 
here and abroad invited to disuss current 
principles and policies of missions. 

In regard to the conference, the execu- 
tive secretary-elect, T. Watson Street, 
has said, “We hope that through this our 
church can make a significant contribu- 
tion to the World Mission enterprise in 
our time.” 

Representatives of the younger church- 
es and missions in each of nine fields 
where the church is at work will be in- 
vited, along with ministers and laymen 
of the church at home, representatives of 
other denominational boards and inter- 
denominational missionary agencies. 

Dr. Street has called the meeting a 
“creative venture” in mission policy plan- 
ning, explaining, “It will be a free and 
open consultation in which we all share 
together. Just what direction it will take, 
I do not know, but we hope to look at 
our own church’s role in the missionary 
enterprise and at the relationship of our 
church to these younger churches.” 

The Dallas Assembly last spring was 
notified of the plan to hold the consulta- 
tion and a board committee, consisting of 
James A. Jones, Tom M. Barnhardt, 
Mrs. H. D. Haberyan, A. H. Hollings- 
worth and J. McDowell Richards, will 
coordinate the planning. 


Four Members Added- 
To World Alliance 


LEmEN, HOLLAND (RNS) — Three 
churches in Africa and one in Asia were 
accepted as new members of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance by its executive 
committee meeting here, bringing to 89 
the total number of Presbyterian and Re- 
formed bodies in the organization. 

Accepted were: Presbyterian Church 
of British Guiana, North Africa; Evan- 
gelical Presbyterian Churches of Ruanda 
and Riemuni in Spanish Guinea, West 
Africa; United Church of Central Africa 
in Rhodesia; and United Presbyterian 
Church of Pakistan. 

With the new African members, the 
number of churches on that continent 








holding membership in the alliance rose 
from 19 to 22. 

Following the committee’s sessions two 
Alliance leaders paid a courtesy visit to 
Princess Wilhelmina, former Queen of 
the Netherlands. They were Ralph W. 
Lloyd, Maryville, Tenn., WPA president; 
and James I. McCord, Princeton, N. J., 
secretary of the Alliance’s North Ameri- 
can Area Council. 


Athletes Summoned to 
Personal Involvement 


Lake GENEVA, WIs. (RNS)—Louis H. 
Evans, Sr., minister-at-large for the 
United Presbyterian Board of National 
Missions, called on Christian athletes 
here to make their personal religious be- 
liefs as unwavering as the atheistic con- 
victions of Communists. 

Addressing the Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes at its annual meeting, the min- 
ister also urged the more than 500 dele- 
gates to become involved in the lives of 
others, particularly in the community. 

Observing that many of them will go 
overseas one way or another, Dr. Evans 
asked them: “Will you go with God or 
with guns? With a testimony or a tank? 
How we go depends on what we do now. 
Indifference in this situation is really 
hatred quiescent.” 

The meeting’s daily programs included 
talks by other clergymen and leading 
sport figures, devotionals and_ sports 
events. Among sport speakers were Bob 
Pettit, St. Louis Hawks basketball star; 
and Paul Dietzel, head football coach at 
Louisiana State University. 

Founded in 1954, the fellowship aims 
to stimulate athletes throughout the coun- 
try to live their lives as witnesses for the 
Christian faith. It was started by Don 
McClanen of Kansas City, Mo., its pres- 
ent executive director and former basket- 
ball coach at Eastern Oklahoma A & M., 
who resigned his coaching position to 
devote full time to the fellowship. 


‘Dull or Trivial,’ Say 
Canadians of Bible 


ToRONTO (RNS) — A survey made 
among 6,500 Protestant ministers indi- 
cates that Canadians skip reading the 
Bible because they think it is trivial, dull 
and hard to understand. 

Results of the survey revealed by the 
Canadian Council of Churches, which 
represents 85 per cent of the country’s 
Protestant congregations, reveal these 
were the most common reasons for ignor- 
ing the Bible, but there are many others. 

A preliminary sampling of the min- 
isters’ replies showed their alarm about 
Bible reading is not over-emphasized. 

In their replies, 29 per cent of the min- 
isters said non-readers think the Bible is 
irrelevant; 26 per cent said people can’t 
understand it; 24 per cent said non-read- 


4 


ers find it uninteresting and 21 per cent 
said people claim they are too busy. 
One minister answered, ‘People just 
couldn’t care less about the Bible.” 
Some of the other comments were that 
the non-readers are afraid to read it 
because it might make them think. Some 
thought they could be Christian enough 
without consulting the Bible and others 
were reported to be “just plain lazy,” or 
too self-centered and self-sufficient. 
Some ministers blame the churches for 
the lack of interest in the Bible because 
they don’t stress its teachings enough. 
Lack of Bible study groups was cited 


by another minister. Several complained 
that the Bible’s language is outdated, 
They urged more use of the New English 
version. 

Parents who don’t set an example for 
their children was another cause given 
for lack of interest in the Bible. Tele. 
vision also came in for criticism for tak. 
ing up time that could be used in Bible 
reading. 

Said one minister: “The comic book, 
the short and snappy digest, the empha- 
sis on getting information the easy way 
—all these make the Bible seem dull, 
difficult and irrelevant.” 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving On a radio-telephone panel: Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Arch B. 
Taylor, missionary to Japan; Irvin Elligan, 
All Souls church, Richmond, Va.; and Hunter 
B. Blakely, Presbyterian, U. S., secretary of 
higher education. Mr. X, a layman, speaks 
for laymen. 


MEDIATOR? 


In a sermon which I heard recently, 
I understood the minister to say that 
when he confessed his sins, repented 
and asked for forgiveness he needed 
no advocate or mediator before God, 
that the moment he had done so, Al- 
mighty God heard his prayer and an- 


swered it. Is that orthodox Christi- 
anity ? 
Mr. X: What is orthodox Christian- 


ltyr 

ELLIGAN: We could be very presump- 
tuous about it and say it is the “right” 
Christianity—lI believe that would sum it 
up, the accepted views, particularly of 
the main stream of the church. I would 
assume immediately that if a Christian 
minister feels that he is praying for for- 
giveness, he is praying to Christ as his 
Lord and Savior, and not simply to some 
human mediator who some people seem to 
feel is a necessity. He is praying to 
Christ who is very God of very God. If 
we look at it in that way it won’t be 
something unorthodox, that the man is 
trying to by-pass some of the Christian 
necessities in his seeking of forgiveness. 
I believe that you do act as your own 
priest provided that you accept Jesus 
Christ as your Lord and Savior. 

Mr. X: I gather then that you don’t 
believe you need any mediator, that you 
can go direct to God. You have a media- 
tor all the time. Christ said he would be 
at the right hand speaking for you any- 
way, didn’t he? 

ELLIGAN: Yes, you have a mediator, 
but there is one danger. You need never 
feel that there is no other human force 
to which you can turn for some of your 
answers. It is presumptuous to think that 
God is going to give one man all the an- 


swers. His faith might lead him to an- 
other person through whom God is work- 
ing to get some answers, but as far as 
his own need for a spiritual relationship 
to God is concerned, he does not need a 
mediator. 


TAXES FOR PAROCHIALS 


What does the panel think about 
Federal support for parochial schools? 
BLAKELY: Well, personally, I would 
not be in favor of Federal support of 
parochial schools. I believe the emphasis 
of this nation should be upon the public 
school system, which has meant much for 
the development of our democracy and 
the strengthening of our total national 
life. At the same time we should let 
others have the privilege of having their 
parochial schools whenever they wish on 
condition that they pay for it. 


BOOK OF REVELATION 


What is the Book of Revelation real- 
ly trying to tell us? 

Taytor: I think that with all the 
imagery of the Book of Revelation the 
central message is that the Lord Jesus 
Christ who died for our sins has risen, 
that he is alive, that he is ruling over 
the world now. That we who live in this 
world of trial and trouble and tribulation 
have the assurance of ultimate victory. 
Jesus Christ has set his church in the 
world to be his instrument for ultimate 
victory. Jesus Christ is in the church 
and with the church and Jesus Christ 
will ultimately triumph over evil in and 
through the church. 

Mr. X: I have read the Book of Rev- 
elation a number of times and you have 
to be pretty good to get that answer out 
of it, with all those seven “thises” and 
49 “thatses.” The book really throws 
a lot of curves for the uneducated, of 
which I am one of the chief. 

Taytor: Of course, the imagery is 
rather difficult, but I do feel that the 
basic message of Revelation is very sim- 
ple. The ultimate victory of Christ over 
evil, and the instrument of that is his 
church, of which we are a part. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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NEW MISSIONARIES—Presbyterian, U.S., missionaries being sent 
First row (I. to r.): 
D. Viser; the David E. Rosses; the Bertis E. Downs, 3d; Lois 
Second row: 
Smiths, the Richard B. Stewarts, the Robert D. Fitlers, the Dick 
H. Nieusmas, Jr., the Stephen Changs. Third row: the Maurice 


out this fall are shown above. 


Moore, the Robert M. Lyttons. 


42 Missionaries Are 
Commissioned by Board 


Forty-two missionaries have been com- 
missioned by the Presbyterian, U. S., 
Board of World Missions to serve in 
Brazil, Congo, Ecuador, Japan, Korea, 
Mexico and Taiwan. The largest group 
—eight—will be the most ever sent to 
Mexico in one year. Other firsts: a nurse 
from Colombia, South America, and a 
couple from Taiwan being sent to Brazil 
by an American church. The new mis- 
sionaries include (unless otherwise indi- 
cated, they are to engage in evangelistic 
work; *denotes educational) : 


East Brazizt: the Stephen Ping-Jen 
Changs of Taiwan (she was Ming-yuan 
Lin), 5-year-term; the Lawrence E. (Patsy 
Anne Fiveash) Durrs, Maryland and At- 
lanta, Ga.; the Robert D. (Frances Allein) 
Fitlers, Vicksburg, Miss. 

NortH Braz: Corrine Baker,* Zebu- 
lon, Ga.; the William S. (Rosanne Jorgen- 
son*) Smiths, Alexandria, La., and Fergus 
Falls, Minn.; the John C. (Jean Hall) 
Stempers, New Orleans, La., and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Mary Helen Sullivan,* Jewel 
Ridge, Va.; Haydee Torres, Bogota, Co- 
lombia, nursing. 

West Brazit: the Robert M. (Billie By- 
ers) Lyttons, Gilliam and Shreveport, La.; 
Mary Frances Rice,* Portsmouth, Va.; 
Joan E. Schrenk, Aiken, S. C., educational 
and evangelistic. 

Conco: the Paul E. (Mary Moore) Don- 
aldsons, Emlenton, Pa., and Sherman, Tex- 
as, industrial and educational; Maurice E. 
Marlette, Jr., Hayneville, Ala.* (Mrs. Mar- 
lette had been commissioned earlier.) 

Ecuapor: Dr. and Mrs. Richard B. 
Stewart, Augusta, Ga., medical and evan- 
gelistic. 

Japan: the W. Winton (Mary K. Stid- 
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Mrs. Edmund 
the William S. 


ham) Enloes, Jr., Alexandria, La.; Lois 
G. Moore, Orange, Va., short-term. 

Korea: Juanita Nan Coyer, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla., nursing; the Merrill H, (Alma 
Lancaster) Grubbs, Hendersonville, N. C., 
and Erie Co., Pa., business; Dr. and Mrs. 
Dick H. (Ruth Slotsema) Nieusma, Jr., 
dental; the David E. (Ellen Fraser) 
Rosses, Charlotte, N. C., and Clinton, S. C., 
evangelistic and student work. 

Mexico: the J. Richard (Marion McCall) 
Basses, Lyons, Ga., and Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Charlotte E. Hudgins, Amarillo, Texas, 
medical technologist; the Gordon L. (Joy 
Beardshaw) Lyles, Chicago, Ill., and Ma- 
con, Ga.; Robert E. Reynolds.* Norfolk, 
Va., short-term; the Gerald K. (Barbara 
J. Dorton) Taylors, Jr., Clearwater, Fla., 
and Charlotte, N. C., business. 

TAIwAN: the Bertis E. (Ann E. Bryan) 
Downs, 3d, Clifton Forge, Va., Watervliet, 
N. Y., and Meridian, Miss. 


Missions Leader 
Reports on Congo 


The Presbyterian, U. S., executive sec- 
retary-elect of World Missions, T. Wat- 
son Street, has returned from a tour of 
the Congo convinced “that the evacuation 
of missionaries from Congo has been 
greatly misunderstood in America.” All 
American missionaries in Congo, he says, 
were advised by their government to evac- 
uate during post-independence violence 
in July, 1960. 

Missionaries and leaders going back 
now find the property undamaged, for the 
most part. Congolese Christians protected 
it through the post-independence violence 
and the tribal fighting of the past year. 

Missionaries are greatly respected, re- 
ports Dr. Street, and Congolese leaders 


E. Marlettes, the Paul E. Donaldsons, the Gordon L. Lyles, the 

W. Winton Enloes, Jr., the Merrill H. Grubbs. 

Lawrence E. Durrs, the J. Richard Basses; Haydee Torres, Juanita 

Coyer, Joan Schrenk, Mary Rice, the Gerald K. Taylors, Jr. Fifth 

row: Mary Sullivan, Corrine Baker, the John C. Stempers, Char- 
lotte Hudgins, Robert E. Reynolds. 


Fourth row: the 


are calling for more. He said, ‘““We were 
impressed by the respect and understand- 
ing given to missionaries by the Congo- 
lese.” 

Hearing the request for additional 
help, Dr. Street said, “We felt that there 
was an urgent, sincere demand for more 
missionaries and that this is the crucial 
time.” 


Louisville Baptist 
Counters His Critics 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. (RNS)—Dale Moo- 
dy, professor of systematic theology at 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky., admitted the truth of 
recent doctrinal charges made against him 
by the Baptist Pastors’ Conference of 
Oklahoma City, but asserted they were 
prompted by his attacks on religious 
bigotry and race prejudice. 

The Oklahoma ministers claimed Dr. 
Moody had deviated from Baptist doc- 
trine by favoring open communion, the 
ecumenical movement, and the acceptance 
of members into Baptist churches by alien 
immersion. 

They also said Dr. Moody believed in 
the doctrine of apostasy—that a Christian 
may “fall from grace” after once having 
been saved through faith in Jesus Christ. 

While not denying the pastors’ accu- 
sations, Dr. Moody maintained the real 
reason for the attack was a speech he 
made at the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion’s annual meeting last May in St. 
Louis, Mo., in which he asserted that 
some Baptist preachers were “intemperate 
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racial and religious bigots.” 

In his reply here he said: 
up the trouble by just being faithful 
to the New Testament. I insist on inter- 
preting the New Testament just as it is 
and applying it to our social problems 
just as it is.” 

Referring specifically to the Oklahoma 
pastors’ charges, Dr. Moody said he 
favored accepting into a Baptist church 
without immersion members of other de- 
nominations who have been baptized by 
immersion. 

“We have a group of narrow Baptists 
who think we have a monopoly on bap- 
tism,” he said. “I reject that, of course.”’ 

He said he also approved of open com- 
munion—wherein members of a denom- 
ination receive the sacrament in churches 
of other denominations. The view that 
only parishioners of a particular church 
should take communion in that church is 
“silly,” he added. 

Regarding the doctrine of apostasy, he 
said that some Baptists maintain that a 
person cannot “fall away after professing 
Christ, but anybody who can look at a 
church roll and believe that kind of tripe 
is blind.” 


“T stirred 


Under anesthesia 


A Surgeon Had a Question 
. . . and Something Else 


CHUNJU, KorEA—Many a missionary 
message has put a congregation to sleep, 
but for one man it worked the other way 
around. 

Craig Topple, an elder in the Decatur 
Presbyterian Church, Decatur, Georgia, 
was undergoing minor surgery prior to 
traveling to Korea to visit his son, Dr. 
Stanley Topple, a missionary doctor at 
the R. M. Wilson Leprosy Colony near 
Soonchun. While “out cold” he began 
to discuss drugs and drug companies. It 
was not surprising that as soon as the 
patient came to, the surgeon had a few 
questions. 

“Are you a drug salesman?” 

“No,” the patient replied. He’d been 
trying to secure from other doctors in the 
Decatur church sample drugs to take to 
his missionary son. 

“What drugs do you need?” 
the surgeon. 

“T’ll send you a copy of the list,’ was 
the reply. 

A few days before leaving for Korea, 
Mr. Topple received a phone call from 
the surgeon. He had been to a meeting 
in New York, visited a drug company, 
purchased several hundred dollars worth 
of drugs, and the company had donated 
even more! He went further. Through 
a friend, an executive in a major airline, 
he made arrangements for the drugs to 
be delivered without expense to Mr. Top- 
ple’s steamer at San Francisco. 

Delighted Korea missionaries couldn’t 
resist asking a question of their own: 


inquired 
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If he was that effective under anesthesia, 
before visiting Korea, what would hap- 
pen after his trip, when he was wide 
awake? (Based on a letter from Korea 
missionary Joe B. Hopper.) 


Alabama Synod Appeals 
For Constructive Means 


Under the leadership of its Christian 
Relations Committee, with B. Clayton 
Bell, Birmingham pastor as chairman, 
the Synod of Alabama took two actions 
at its recent meeting related to current 
controversial issues. 

Without a dissenting vote, the synod 
declared its position on public schools: 


Whereas our Reformed heritage has 
always insisted on adequate educational 
opportunities for the development of God- 
given talents within each individual, and 
whereas the impending school crisis aris- 
ing over possible enforced desegregation 
threatens to deny adequate education to 
large segments of both races who could 
not afford private education, the Synod 
of Alabama calls upon all Christians re- 
siding within the bounds of our state to 
use their influence to keep our public 
schools open. 


By more than a 3-1 margin, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted : 


Lest the silence of the Synod of Ala- 
bama be construed as approval of the 


AS THE EXECUTIVES SEE IT 


increasing racial tension within our state, 
the synod adopts the following statement 
and urges that it be read in every church 
within its bounds: 

We confess our share of guilt and de 
fault of responsibility in action and atti. 
tude which have contributed to the exist. 
ing racial tensions and lawlessness jp 
our state. 

Though the issues are complex, and we 
offer no easy solution, we are not willing 
that the witness of Presbyterians be at 
variance with the Christian gospel. We 
affirm that this gospel is plain spoken 
that “God is no respecter of persons.” 

Though there are differing opinions 
concerning the application of the gospel 
to individual and corporate life, we af. 
firm that the Christian faith can never 
support or encourage racial prejudice or 
violence stemming from and based on 
such prejudice. 

Careful attention is called to the state. 
ment of the 1958 General Assembly: “To 
the Christian people of the South there 
is now given an opportunity to demon. 
strate the effectiveness of the gospel in 
solving a difficult problem in human re. 
lations whose far-reaching effects are 
incalculable.” 

Synod, therefore, calls upon the mem- 
bers of our church to examine their 
hearts and consciences in this matter, 
and to seek creative and constructive 
means under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit by which men of different races 
may learn to live together in peace, jus- 
tice, understanding, mutual respect and 
love. 


ALL IN EACH PLACE 


By JOHN M. WILSON 


HE UNITY which is God’s will for 

his church has been defined by the 
Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches as “fone which brings all in 
each place who confess Christ Jesus as 
Lord into a fully committed eomammentd 
with one another 
through one bap- 
tism into him, hold- 
ing the one apos- 
tolic faith, preach- 
ing the one gospel 
and breaking the 
one bread... .” 

Insofar as this 
fellowship is at- 
tained in the places 
in which we live 
and serve, we are all the richer for it. 
No one of our great denominational 
churches has within it all of the wealth 
of our Christian heritage of faith and 
experience. Such as we have we are 
called of God to share with one another 
that his grace and truth may be more 
fully known. 


Dr. Wilson 


The councils of churches that have 
arisen in hundreds of communities 
throughout our nation offer the one wide- 





DR. WILSON is executive secretary of the 
Ohio Council of Churches in Columbus. He 
is a Presbyterian. 





ly available channel for such sharing be- 
tween our denominational church fam- 
ilies. Under wise administration these 
councils may provide ecumenical services 
of worship, faith and order discussions 
and shared ministries through which 
Christians may be led into a real discov- 
ery of our several heritages of confes- 
sional statement, liturgy, Christian ex- 
perience and insight into our faith. 

It is important to remember, however, 
that “unity” and “mission” belong al- 
ways together. When we are gathered as 
one people in his name, whether it be 
within our own communion or in a wider 
interdenominational fellowship, we are 
to respond with courage and compassion 
to the needs of persons and of the com- 
munities in which they live. 

Basic human needs for food and shel- 
ter, for forgiveness and security, for free- 
dom and inner spiritual renewal, for re- 
conciliation and peace are far beyond the 
resources of any one group to minister 
alone. The kingdom of God can be 
served only as we are willing to lay aside 
our separate interests and dedicate our 
lives together in patience, concern and 
disciplined obedience to his will. It is 
as we thus labor together in his name 
that our divisions will be transformed 
into the unity of the universal Church of 
Christ. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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§. Dak. Synod Urges 
Civil Rights Laws 


Recent headlines in this area featured 
the refusal of service to a dignitary from 
Ghana, in Rapid City—second largest 
city in South Dakota—and a suit filed 
against law enforcement officers charg- 
ing negligence or worse in the murder of 
a Negro farmer in the state. However, 
the segregation problem in the Dakotas 
has chiefly to do with relations between 
the white majority and the original in- 
habitants—the Indian Americans. 

During the last legislative session in 
North Dakota, a law was passed making 
it a punishable misdemeanor to refuse 
service to a member of any race in such 
places as hotels, restaurants and barber 
shops. Similar legislation failed in South 
Dakota. The governor refused to use his 
influence with the legislature in behalf of 
the measure, and had no comment on the 
indignity suffered by the visitor from 
Ghana. 

At its recent meeting in Huron, the 
Presbyterian Synod of South Dakota 
called for civil rights legislation at the 
next legislative session, and asked the 
governor to take moral leadership in this 
area. 

The synod itself has had a segregation 
situation, in that the Indian churches 
have been in a separate presbytery, over- 
lapping the other three presbyteries and 
also including churches in Montana 
and a few in North Dakota and Minne- 
sota. A proposal to unite the Dakota 
(Indian) Presbytery with that of Black 
Hills has been approved by the latter, 
and will be voted upon by Dakota Pres- 
bytery next fall. It is anticipated that 
after union, individual churches will be 
transferred to the presbyteries within 
whose bounds they are located. 

Integration will bring into closer con- 
tact people with Norwegian background 
having such names as Olson, Johnson 
and those with such interesting Dakota 
names as Black Dog, Red Thunder, 
Brother-of-All, Understanding Crow, 
and Brings-Back. The Indian churches 
have names running from Hawk Wing 
to Upsijawakpa, Pejutezizi and Tasun- 
kekokipapi—the latter meaning Afraid- 
of-His-Horses, if I am not mistaken. 

When a young Indian pastor from 
Poplar, Montana, Sidney Byrd, was in- 
stalled as moderator of synod at the June 
meeting, the synod executive, Curtis 
Winkle, presented him with a symbol of 
ofice—a medallion in the form of a 
Celtic Cross composed of blue and white 
Indian beads, made by a Dakota Indian 
woman. Perhaps fearing to upset the 
dignity of the occasion, the executive did 
not name her—but it was reported that 
it is a most charming one—Pretty-Hips! 
At any rate, if the meetings of presby- 
teries after integration are as delightful 
as those of synod now, where the Dakota 
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Indians make a fine contribution, no one 
will regret the progress in brotherhood 
among us. 

Howarb OsBorNe. 
Brookings, South Dakota. 


EXPLANATION—Several articles appearing 
in this issue, scheduled earlier, have been 
subjected to regrettable delays because of our 
summertime publishing schedule.—Editors. 


N. C. Synod Joins in 
Suit for St. Andrews 


The Synod of North Carolina has 
joined its new St. Andrews College as 
a defendant in a law suit brought against 
it by Peace College and the First church 
of Raleigh, who are seeking to retain the 
Peace property and endowment. The 
synod voted in 1955 and later re-affirmed 
its decision to consolidiate Peace, Flora 
Macdonald and Presbyterian Junior Col- 
leges. The resulting St. Andrews Col- 
lege is to open at Laurinburg in Septem- 
ber. 

The retiring moderator of the synod, 
J. B. Brewer, Rocky Mount business 
man, said Presbyterians should forget 
their differences over the consolidation. 
The Presbyterian system of church gov- 
ernment is in danger, he said, through 
a refusal on the part of some Presbyte- 
rians to let the synod’s decision of sev- 
eral years ago stand. 

St. Andrews is currently experiencing 
difficulties in a $2,500,000 campaign, 
scheduled for completion in the next few 
months with approximately $700,000 in 
sight. John R. Cunningham, director of 
the Assembly’s Presbyterian Foundation, 
reported at the recent synod meeting in 
Raleigh that some of this failure in 
money-raising is to be explained by the 
ill feelings engendered by the consolida- 
tion. 

Some partisans of the three colleges 
have continued to oppose the step and in 
communities that wanted the new college 
but were passed over there have been 
difficulties. 


In the Courts 


The courts are now attempting to de- 
cide who owns the college. The State 
Supreme Court has upheld an injunction 
keeping the Peace property out of synod’s 
hands until the ownership question has 
been established and decided. 

In adopting its report on Christian Re- 
lations, the synod reaffirmed earlier posi- 
tions, declaring that racial segregation is 
legally and morally wrong. It pointed 
out that “numerous” sessions have de- 
clared that if Negroes present themselves 
at services of worship they will be seated 
without respect to color, and this has 
been done at several churches. Minis- 
terial associations are being integrated 
steadily, lunch counter service is being 
integrated without incident and services 
of worship and other community gather- 
ings have been integrated in many towns. 








With only token integration in the state 
school system, “ ‘gradualism’ seems to be 
the accepted pattern.” 

The synod opposed federal aid to pri- 
vately operated elementary and secondary 
schools and declared that federal aid to 
schools of any religious group consti- 
tutes a threat to public education and 
weakens the public school system. It also 
condemned individuals or groups who 
“irresponsibly” defame others, stating its 
opposition to “any individuals or groups 
within our nation or state which indulge 
in irresponsible, undocumented, and ma- 
lignant associations which carelessly de- 
fame loyal and respected citizens, and, 
in the name of preserving democracy, 
plant seeds of suspicion and distrust by 
bearing unproved witness against their 
fellowmen.” 

President James A. Jones of Union 
Seminary in Virginia urged the synod to 
continue action in the field of social con- 
cern, declaring, ‘Until we have the vision 
and courage to say something about what 
is wrong, we shall not have a sense of 
urgency to say something about how mat- 
ters are to be set right.” 


Campaign Schedule 


Urged by the retiring moderator to set 
aside a year in which the synod would 
have no special financial campaign but 
would emphasize stewardship of time and 
money on the part of its members, the 
body projected this schedule as recom- 
mended by its long-range planning com- 
mittee: 

1961: Completion of the St. Andrews 
campaign. 

1962: General emphasis on stewardship. 

1963: Capital funds campaign for As- 
sembly agencies. 

1965: Stewardship emphasis. 

1966: Capital funds campaign for Union 
Seminary in Virginia. 

1968: Stewardship emphasis, 

1969: Davidson College campaign. 

Warner L. Hall of the Covenant 
church, Charlotte, was elected the new 
moderator. 


Indiana Presbyterians 
To Have “Wilderness Camp” 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. (RNS) — Nearly 
290 acres of rugged woodland in Parke 
County has been purchased by the In- 
diana Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA, as a site for a “wilderness 
camp.” 

The synod expects to open the camp 
next year on a limited basis, with per- 
manent structures to be added later, to 
accommodate more than 100 youths and 
leaders. 

With the new camp, Indiana Presby- 
terians can now concentrate on confer- 
ence-type activities at their Camp Kos- 
ciusko on Winona Lake, Ind. Kosciusko 
Lodge will be razed next year to make 
way for a $300,000 year-round confer- 
ence center. The synod also maintains 
Camp Pyoca near Brownstown, Ind. 
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EDITORIAL 


San Francisco Pattern 





San Francisco has a September 17-23 
plan that deserves to be widely copied. 

Here where the United Nations was 
born, Africa Week is to be celebrated 
with a special salute to the peoples of 
the newly emerging nations. 

The African nations have been re- 
quested to send representatives to San 
Francisco in September to see how people 
live, to visit school and college class- 
rooms, to talk with industrialists and 
traders, to participate in panel discus- 
sions and to observe the municipal gov- 
ernment at work. 

The idea originated in 
—not in the U. 


San Francisco 
S. State Department. 

Fifteen or twenty San Francisco homes 
will be opened for buffet suppers, with 
four or five of the visitors assigned to 
each home, where they will talk with resi- 
dents. ‘Neighborhood coffees” will be 
held all over town. Leaders call it “a 
serious program from which we hope for 
far-reaching results.” 

L. Jack Block, a stockbroker and civic 
leader who heads the planning committee 
declares, “San Francisco’s Africa Week 
aims at the establishment of a platform 
upon which friendship and understand- 
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ing among Africans and Americans will 
enduringly stand.” 


Missionary Strategy 


Reports of plans for the 1962 strategy 
conference on the Presbyterian, U. S., 
Church’s worldwide missionary program 
will doubtless be received with great 
enthusiasm. 

This enterprise, originated and direct- 
ed by the Board of World Missions, 
could hardly have been scheduled for a 
more appropriate time—within the year 
following the inauguration of a new ex- 
ecutive secretary of the board. 

As reported on page 3 of this issue, it 
appears that what is projected is no su- 
perficial venture. It will enlist knowl- 
edgeable people from within the mission- 
ary program in this country and abroad, 
while added perspective and experienced 
judgments will be contributed by mis- 
sionary experts from other denominations 
and from interdenominational agencies. 

This can easily lead to one of the most 
significant forward steps ever taken by 


the Southern Presbyterian Church. It is 

to be heartily applauded. 

Need a Good Pastor? 
Congregational committees assigned 


the difficult task of finding a new pastor 
may be overlooking one of the best poten- 
tial sources of supply, according to the 
editor of The Cumberland Presbyterian. 
Once a minister becomes a professor in a 
college or seminary, an executive, a chap- 
lain or missionary, “he is sort of marked 
off as a prospective pastor,” in the opin- 
ion of the Cumberland editor. 

Many of these men, he feels, would 
welcome an opportunity to consider a call. 
Indeed, he goes on, it might be good for 
them and their work: “They don’t need 
to change work every other year, nor 
every five years, nor necessarily every ten 
or fifteen years, but they usually have 
fruitful 


a more ministry with some 
changes. 
“Today there are approximately fifty 


ministers of the denomination who are 
in these specialized ministries and are 
among the more able leaders. Primarily 
they are ministers and pastors. Their role 
as a dean, or professor, or director, or 
executive, or editor, or chaplain, or mis- 
sionary makes them no less ministers and, 


therefore, potential pastors for any 
church.... 
“Churches calling pastors should al- 


ways include these ministers of the church 
as potentially available as their pastor. 
. .. Some of the most effective pastors of 
the churches today are ones who have 
served in some of the larger ministries 
of the denomination or outreach. 

In the Presbyterian Church, U. Ss. 
there are more than 600 such men who 
are in other than pastoral work and who 
are not retired. In the UPUSA church 
there are more than 3,000 persons in sim- 
ilar categories. A like proportion will be 
found in every denomination. 

Many of these feel specific calls to 


continue the kind of work they are en- 
gaged in from now on; others among them 
would like nothing better than to be 
taken off the list of “forgotten men” in 
relation to pastoral opportunities. 


GUEST EDITORS 


I’ve Got a Little List 


The John Birch Society—headquarters, 
Belmont, Mass.—is now endeavoring to 
build up “the most complete and most 
accurate files in America on the leading 
Comsymps, Socialists and liberals.” Ac- 
cording to its latest bulletin, the society 
wants from its estimated 60,000 mem- 
bers scattered throughout the country “the 
background, connections and activities of 
all the leading liberals * * *,” 

What kind of nonsense is this? Like 
Ko-Ko in “The Mikado,” the Birchers 
have “got a little list”—or at least they’re 
trying to get one—and with just about 
as much reason. A list of “liberals”? A 
list of people who are for public housing, 
like the late Robert A. Taft? A list of 
people who are for foreign aid, like 
Dwight D. Eisenhower? A list of people 
who are against segregation, like the 
Chief Justice of the United States? A 
list of people who are for support of the 
United Nations, like Richard M. Nixon? 

The whole idea of a private group in 
a democratic, open society such as ours 
drawing up a “little list” is—or ought to 
be—abhorrent. The “little list” will in- 
evitably turn into a little blacklist, a true 
symptom of the totalitarian mindlessness 
that judges individuals by their class, 
their label, their category, not by what 
they are, what they say or what they do. 
Let the Birchers have their little list; it 
—and they—should be taken as seriously 
as Ko-Ko.—Editorial in the New York 
Times. 





Comsympmetfluorincs 

The John Birch Society has asked its 
members to help draw up a list of the 
country’s “leading Comsymps, Socialists 
and liberals.” What is a Comsymp? In 
the Birch Society lexicon, it is a Com- 
munist sympathizer. Robert H. W. 
Welsh, Jr., founder of the organization, 
has said that ““Comsymps” is a “beauti- 
ful word because you don’t have to say 
how much the person is a Communist 
and how much he is a sympathizer.” 
That is, you can smear people without 
knowing exactly what you are talking 
about. 

To judge from the known thinking of 
some Birch Society members, the list is 
likely to include also a good many Symp- 
mets, persons who favor metropolitan 
government; Fluorincs, those who ap- 
prove of water fluoridation and the in- 
come tax; Phildags, friends of the United 
Nations Secretary General, and, most 
dangerous of all, Peachnos, persons who 
call themselves citizens and yet are op- 
posed to having the Chief Justice of the 
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TRAPPED HOUSEWIFE 


By KENNETH 
Proverbs 31:10-31. 


OWN OUR WAY there appears on 
TV a series—re-runs for aught I 
know—which I ran into by accident, on 
Trapped Women. It seems the last one 
before the one I saw had to do with 
Trapped Spinsters, and the next one 
promised was on Cold Women. But the 
only one I saw or expect to see was on 
the Trapped Housewife, complete with a 
horrible example—horrible because it was 
all too real—and a battery of psychia- 
trists to comment on the lady in the trap. 
The lady in the picture was about to 
have a royal nervous breakdown. She 
just couldn’t endure the tortures of life 
any more. It was a handsome trap, too, 
but she didn’t appreciate it. What was 
it that had brought this woman to the 
verge of collapse? Just being a house- 
wife. Mind you, not what that word con- 
jures up in some people’s minds, a 
drudge, without ambition or very much 
intelligence. This lady was a college 
graduate and could write poetry, she 
thought. Her husband went to the city 
and brought home much more than bacon. 
She had a lovely home, and two(?) chil- 
dren. She knew all the best people; she 
was active in many good works (not in 
church, however). But she felt herself 
trapped, and according to the learned 
commentators she is a fair sample of an 
army of women who likewise feel them- 
selves trapped by the very home they have 
worked to build, the family they have 
helped to found. 


OW, FAR BE IT from a simple 

man to offer my authoritative com- 
ment on any woman, not even one on TV. 
But one can hardly refrain from com- 
ment, un-authoritative as it must be. 
What was wrong with this trapped wom- 
an? 

To begin with, she did not seem to 
realize what she had. It is a fair guess 
that the trapped spinsters, feeling the 
single life closing them in like a growing 
iceberg, yearned for the very things that 
made this woman so unhappy. They 
wanted (I suppose) a domain of their 
own. They hated to be hired girls all their 
lives living in somebody else’s apartment, 
working in somebody else’s office. Well, 
our no-heroine had a domain all her own, 
one that any woman might envy; but she 
didn’t like it. No doubt the TV spinsters 
wanted to be loved. This woman was 
loved by her husband, her children pre- 
sumably, and by her community or the 
section of it that she knew. But it did 
her no good. The spinster of TV very 
likely also felt trapped by insecurity; 





United States impeached. Somewhere, 
there must be lists more dependable.— 
Editorial in the Baltimore Sun. 
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how easy to lose a job! This woman had 
security, all one could ask, unless the 
house and furnishings and car were 
choking her husband with installment 
bills. This did not seem to be the case. 
She had security far above the average, 
but she was having a breakdown all the 
same. 


HAT PUZZLED ONE male view- 

er may perhaps be clear to all 
women viewers: The lady under observa- 
tion certainly must have known what she 
was getting into. Unless she came 
straight from a lifetime in a convent, she 
must have seen homes or “homes” before. 
She must have had friends who got mar- 
ried before she did. Why should the 
coming-true in her life—the round of 
activities, the being attached to one cen- 
ter, and all the rest of it—why should 
this have sickened her? She complained 
bitterly that housework is every day, that 
children need care every day, that the 
same old husband goes and comes every 
day, that P-TA goes on forever. A green 
and silly teen-ager might be surprised, 
but why should all this come as a shock 
to a college graduate? 


She seemed to have no particular liking 
for children. One gathered that she had 
two because that was the proper number 
in her proper suburb, not because she 
wanted two or even one. The only thing 
she said about her five-year old daughter 
was a remark about how stupid—child- 
ish, that is—a five-year-old’s conversa- 
tion is. Well, it is. But what do you 
expect with five-year-olds—Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley? George Eliot? a female scientist ? 
A five-year-old, he or she, is on the way 
to being an adult. The mother of that 
child has a marvelous, a unique oppor- 
tunity to help (under God) to form the 
kind of adult this world so greatly needs. 
More than in any other human relation- 
ship, the mother can weave herself, all 
her best self, into a growing mind, for 
a lifetime. But for this woman, children 
were nuisances, they interfered with her 
personality; and she resented them. 


She seemed to have, in general, a kind 
of conflict in desire. On the one hand, 


she wanted to be different and special. 
She wanted to be free and footloose, wan- 
dering about by moonlight composing 
poetry (deathless, or course). But she 
also wanted to be like everybody else in 
Suburbia. She didn’t have the courage 
to pay what it would take for a little 
freedom and foot-looseness. That is, she 
couldn’t say mo when she was asked to 
join this and that, to be chairman of the 
flower show et cetera. If you have a 
yearning to be different, there are two 
ways open to you. One is to be different 
in the way you do what your neighbors 
do, in the way you do what you have to 
do. The other is to purchase some free 
time by just NOT belonging to all the 
clubs and coteries to which you are asked 
to belong. But this woman hadn’t imagi- 
nation enough for the first way nor 
gumption enough for the second, till it 
was too late. 


O SUM UP: this self-pitying wom- 

an needed to realize what a marvel- 
ous position hers really was, in being a 
home-maker. The one who makes the 
home (and who but a wife and mother 
can do this?) is not only making a place 
to eat and sleep. Mr. Hilton can do that. 
The home-maker creates a world, creates 
an atmosphere which is breathed by souls, 
growing souls. Her husband told her (in 
vain) how when he was in the city he 
was one of six million—an unconsidered 
particle of dust. As he came back home 
in the afternoons he was coming to the 
one place where he could be a significant 
person again. That a home makes that 
possible, and that a woman can make 
such a home, did not appear to be in this 
woman’s thoughts. 


Most serious of all, if this lady in the 
well-decorated trap had any religion, any 
sense of God, even a second-hand reli- 
gion of church-going, she did not men- 
tion it, nor did the learned commentators, 
unless they brought it up after I had 
dropped off to sleep. She was bearing her 
burdens, such as they were, all by her- 
self. And that can never be done. God, 
who lays on us the necessary loads of 
life, lays on weights too heavy to be borne 
alone. All of life, any life, even the 
smoothest, can be a trap to those who 
know nothing of the freedom and the 
power that the weakest and the least wise 
can find in God. 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e Among the new paper- 
backs is The Hazlitt Sampler. I am urg- 
ing all my students to get a copy. Was 
there ever such a master of style as Wil- 
liam Hazlitt? I think I know his essays, 
“My First Acquaintance with Poets,” 
“On Going a Journey,” and “The Fight” 
almost by heart and never tire of reading 
them. But nowadays I find even more 
pleasure and profit in his brilliant literary 
studies, particularly of Shakespeare, 
Coleridge and Keats. Speaking of Milton 
he writes: “He seized the pen with a 
hand just warm from the touch of the 
ark of faith’; of Jonathan Swift, “He 
viewed the infirmities of that great baby 
the world with the same scrutinizing 
glance and jealous irritability that a par- 
ent regards the failings of his offspring.” 
As R. L. Stevenson said, “We are mighty 
fine fellows nowadays, but none of us 
can write like Hazlitt.” 

TUESDAY ¢@ One of my favorite col- 


umnists is Sidney J. Harris. He wrote 
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recently: “Antics with semantics: I am 
public spirited, you are a bit of a re- 
former, he is a crank.” What a difference 
it would make if we applied the same 
standards of judgment to ourselves and 
others, to our enemies and to our friends! 

WEDNESDAY e A “good” neighbor- 
hood is reckoned to be one in which peo- 
ple of the same color, creed, political 
faith and economic standards live, not 
one in which a man can learn from oth- 
ers and encounter variety of outlook and 
conviction and so enlarge his mind. No 
wonder “‘good” people are so dull! 

THURSDAY ¢ There is a world of dif- 
ference between ‘“‘togetherness” and “uni- 
ty.” Much of what passes for “fellow- 
ship” in the average church is a self- 
willed desire for warmth and security 
rather than the passionate commitment 
and loyalty of absorption in a common 
cause. 

FRIDAY @ [I recently heard a lecture 
by Professor Maurice Friedmann, the 
authority on Martin Buber. He called 
it, “To Hallow This Life’—which is 
surely the theme not only of Buber but 
of the Bible which he has expounded 
with such insightful sympathy. Among 
other things, Dr. Friedmann said, “Many 


people talk about God who are incapable 
of talking to him,” and “It is foolish to 
seek God, to turn aside to look for him, 
for there is nowhere where he cannot be,” 
and “The profane is the not-yet-sancti- 
fied.” His lecture made me turn again 
to Buber’s magnificent biblical studies, 
“Moses” and “The Prophetic Faith.” 

SATURDAY e | like John Wesley’s re- 
buke to those who questioned the pro- 
priety of written prayers: “What? Are 
not the words we speak to God to be set 
in order at least as carefully as those we 
speak to our fellow-worms ?” 

SUNDAY ¢ The man at the lectern this 
morning read the scriptures miserably, 


ture in the world, we are supposed to be 
experts in the handling of it, and we pro- 
fess to be deeply moved by it, and yet 
we often stumble over it. I think of the 
care that a poet like W. B. Yeats took 
over the reading of his verses, carefully 
grouping words that belonged together 
so that they were uttered in one breath 
and not broken up meaninglessly, and 
compare this with the almost nonsensical 
way in which this morning’s reader 
chopped up the sentences. I resolve to 
watch myself in this matter. 





Dr. John R. Cunningham, Executive Director 
Presbyterian Foundation, Inc. (U. S.) 

1004 Wachovia Bank Building 

Charlotte 2, North Carolina 


Telephone: FRanklin 5-6667 
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Your Pastor? 
Your Lay Employees? 
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Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 
Schedule of Ordained (a) All Unskilled 
Benefits and Costs Personnel And Skilled Personnel With 
Heads of y Six Months 
jou and/or a ——. ons 
* nstitutions er A thers 
Costs Effective July 1, 1961 ong pa Age 65 hee Howe 
Under Age 65 Reached Age 65 
BENEFITS 
Life Insurance—Employee 
seek e ea adhe eine eece mh ea mneere $5,000 $2,000 $1,000 
Accidental Death and Dismemberment—Employee 
EN dinknd00 nek be eeedecb nee nesameene $5,000 $2,000 $1,000 
Major Medical Expense—Employee and Dependent 
Lifetime Maximum Benefit................-+2++++ $7,500 $7,500 $7,500 
Deductible Amount Requirement................- $50 $50 $50 
Benefits Payable After The Deductible Amount 
Requirement is Satisfied: 
Covered Medical Expenses...............--++ < < = 
Private Room and Board Limit For Daily Hospital 
6 cahiccobimtedteeendes ase eae minked tae The hospital’s maximum regular daily charge for semi- 
private room and board, or, in the case of a hospital 
which provides only private room and board facilities, 
80% of the hospital’s minimum daily room and board 
charge. 
Maternity Exp Dependent Wives 
Maximum Benefits .. ected uadhee Racers tkeaedahaea tees $150 $150 $150 
ANNUAL COST 
i ocak mala Saobeme tA aaenewsaee $96.78 $61.61 $49.77 
In addition, you may, if you wish, include your wife and dependent children for the Major Medical and 
ee Expense benefits described above at an annual premium of $65.31, regardless of the number of 
ependents. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Davidson Fails to Find 
Qualified Congo Student 

Davipson, N.C. (RNs)—Although the 
Board of World Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S., last February rec- 
ommended that Davidson College accept 
“up to three” Negro students from the 
Congo, the college will be unable to com- 
ply this fall.* D. Grier Martin, presi- 
dent of the college, said the administra- 
tion was unable to assign “qualified can- 
didates.” 

Dr. Martin cited the language barrier 
as the principal obstacle. The Congolese 
speak French and but little English. 

He said it is possible that negotiations 
will be resumed at a future date and 
that qualified candidates will be assigned 
to the Southern Presbyterian college. 





*The Board inquired of all the church’s 
colleges as to their willingness to admit 
such students.—Editors. 


First Negro at Mars Hill 

Mars Hitz, N.C. (RNs)—Mars Hill 
College has accepted a Negro student for 
admission in September, thus becoming 
the first Southern Baptist college in 
North Carolina to admit a Negro to full 
standing as an undergraduate. 

The action was taken by the board 
of trustees on the recommendation of Dr. 
Hoyt Blackwell, president of the school. 
It is in keeping with a policy set by the 
North Carolina Baptist State Convention 
in 1955 which stated that trustees of 
each college should rule on admission of 
non-white students, and recommended 
that they implement admission of “all 
qualified students regardless of race.” 

At its meeting last fall, the convention 
urged the colleges to move in this direc- 
tion “with all deliberate speed.” 
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first and second years of college and 
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faculty members. For catalogue or 
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FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN College has 
received a $23,100 research grant from 
the National Science Foundation for a 
study of central Florida lakes, the only 
sub-tropical lakes in the U. S. 

* 2°? 

TRINITY University (Texas) has ac- 
quired a university press to be known as 
Principia Press, devoted to the publica- 
tions of scholarly works. Originally on 
the campus of Indiana University and 
lately of Evanston, Ill., the press has a 
history of thirty years. . . . Lester Jor- 
dan, business manager of athletics and 
athletic publicity director at SouTHERN 
MeEtTHopist University, was presented 
Trinity’s first Distinguished Alumni 
Award for his “outstanding success in 
the field of education and public rela- 
tions.” Theresa Roberts Simms, cata- 
logue librarian at TRINITY, retiring after 
43 years with the university, was given 
the distinguished service award. 

eo a 6 

Col. Max C. Chapman, USMC, re- 
tired, has succeeded Marshall S. Wood- 
son, resigned, as president of LeEs-Mc- 
RaE College (N. C.). 

, * s 

A college housing loan of $377,000 
through the government’s Community Fa- 
cilities Administration of the Housing 
and Home Finance agency has been ap- 
proved for Missourt VALLEY College 
(Mo.) for a dormitory for 92 women. 

x * * 

Trinity University moved nearer its 
$5,600,000 building fund goal with a 
$1,350,000 gift from the Earl C. Sams 
Foundation of New York. This will be 
used for a physical education student 
center, offering complete facilities for a 
wide range of student activities. 

SS = 


Retiring President Hachiro Yuasa of 
the INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN Univer- 
sity in Japan and Mrs. Yuasa will spend 
about two months in the United States 
this fall. Educated in this country, Dr. 
Yuasa served as the first president of 
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the institution in Tokyo, which is sy 
ported by 15 major Protestant denom. 
inations. 

- 


AT PRINCETON Seminary a new cur- 
riculum will go into effect this fall, cal]. 
ing for an early grasp of the Biblical 
languages and of the form and content 
of the Bible, with increasing concentra- 
tion in areas of special interest as the 
student moves through his seminary 
years. Curriculum objectives are outlined 
as: (1) To impart to the student a 
broad theological culture; (2) to enable 
the student to think theologically and to 
live in the light of sound theological re- 
flection; (3) to enable the student to 
continue in the theological enterprise 
after his time of formal theological study 
ends; (4) to impart to the student the 
indispensable competencies required of 
the minister. . . . New professors on the 
faculty will include Seward Hiltner, pro- 
fessor of theology and personality; Paul 
Scherer, visiting professor of homiletics; 
James Barr, Old Testament literature; 
Charles C. West, Christian ethics. ... 
A new approach to instruction in Biblical 
Hebrew at Princeton involves the use of 
teaching machines designed by Philip 
C. Hammond and James F. Armstrong 
of the seminary’s Old Testament depart- 
ment. It is estimated that the time spent 
by beginning students in learning ele- 
mentary Hebrew will be reduced by 40 
per cent. 

x * * 


The new dean of MonMouTH College 
(Ill.) will be Harry S. Manley, now 
deputy director of the Illinois Commis- 
sion of Higher Education, a graduate of 
WESTMINSTER College (Pa.). 

* * * 

AMERICAN University (D.C.) has es- 
tablished what is believed to be the first 
center for church business management 
on the campus of an institution of higher 
education. It is sponsored by the School 
of Business Administration and Wesley 
Theological Seminary, both on the AU 
campus. 

x ok x 

Housing loans by the Community Fa- 
cilities Administration of the U. S. Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency have been 
approved for LAFAYETTE College (Pa.): 
$600,000 to be used with $150,000 of 
its own funds for a dormitory housing 
154 men; $525,000 to LAKE ForeEsT 
(Ill.) to be used with $225,000 of its 
own funds for a college union building 
with dining facilities for 753 students. 


FRESH PECAN HALVES 


South’s Oldest Shipper 
Organizations Make Money Selling Our 
Pound Bags JUMBO HALVES and 
PIECES. Season Starts First Week of 
November. We Prepay Shipments. You 
Pay Us when Sold. Write for Details. 


SULLIVAN PECAN CO. Crestview, Fla. 
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Titus: Serving in Hard Places 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for September 17, 1961 


2 Corinthians 8:6,23a; 


There are some men (and young peo- 
ple) whose choose invariably the easiest 
course; there are others who are willing 
to tackle the more difficult course. There 
are some men (and young people) who 
give up when the going becomes really 
rough; there are others who, you know, 
will see the project through no matter how 
great the difficulties. Titus belonged to 
the latter class. He seems to have been 
Paul’s trouble-shooter — his most de- 
pendable aid when there was a really 
strenuous task at hand. And yet he is 
probably the least known of all the group 
dosely associated with Paul in his vigor- 
ous and successful attempts to plant 
churches in the great centers of the Ro- 
man civilization. This, in turn, is due 
no doubt to the fact that for some reason 
he is never mentioned in the Book of 
Acts, where so many of Paul’s other aides 
appear and reappear. In Paul’s own 
writings, however, it is different. He is 
mentioned eight times in Paul’s Second 
Letter to the Corinthians, once in the 
Epistle to the Galatians; once in Paul’s 
Second Letter to Timothy, and finally in 
Paul’s Letter to Titus himself. 


|. In Jerusalem—A Case Celebre 


We meet Titus first in Jerusalem—as 
an object of debate, the outcome of which 
will decide the future of Christianity. Is 
the church to remain a Jewish sect, open 
only to those who accept the Mosaic Law, 
or is it to become a universal institution, 
open to all who accept Jesus Christ as 
Savior and Lord, regardless of the natural 
and artificial divisions that divide man 
from his fellowman. 

Titus was a Gentile. Paul addresses 
him as “my true child in a common 
faith” (Titus 1:4), which suggests that 
Paul himself had converted him to the 
Christian faith. It was in Antioch, in 
that city where Jews and Gentiles had 
first come to accept a common Lord, and 
where, appropriately enough, the disciples 
had first come to be called Christians. 
But emissaries had come from Judea, 
saying, “Unless you are circumcised ac- 
cording to the custom of Moses, you can- 
not be saved”? (Acts 15:1). When Paul 
and Barnabas were unable to convince 
them that this was unduly narrowing the 
gospel of Christ, turning it indeed to 
“another gospel” that was no gospel (Gal. 
1:6-7), the matter was referred to the 
mother church in Jerusalem. Paul and 
Barnabas were dispatched to Jerusalem 
as representatives of the church in An- 
tioch, and they took with them Titus as 
Exhibit No. 1, as a type of the kind of 
man who was being drawn into the 
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Titus 1:1a,4-11; 2:7-8 


church from non-Jewish sources, a man 
thoroughly committed to Christ without 
accepting what we might not inaccurately 
term the peculiarities of Jewish denom- 
inationalism. 

The Council, we recall, after long and 
heated discussion, vindicated Paul’s con- 
ception of the gospel, salvation through 
faith in Christ alone. Recalling this de- 
cision, as one of the main links in his 
magnificent presentation—and defense— 
of this gospel in his letter to the Gala- 
tians, Paul exults, “even Titus, who was 
with me [as a test case], was not com- 
pelled to be circumcised, though he was 
a Greek.” (Gal. 2:1-3). 

Paul receives, and deserves, full praise 
for his stand here for principle, for the 
true character of the gospel. But Titus 
also is to be commended. Feelings ran 
high in Jerusalem, and Titus could have 
remained aloof, apart from the fight. He 
did not need to offer himself an object 
of attack. As Earl L. Douglass writes: 
“It took a good deal of courage for a 
young Christian convert to face the au- 
thorities of the mother church and stand 
up for his convictions.” It was the first, 
but not the last time, that Titus showed 
himself willing to be counted when great 
issues were at stake; willing to put him- 
self in the line of fire that truth might 
have its day. 





Il. In Corinth—‘‘on the Spot’ 


A number of years pass before we meet 
Titus again, but the fact that Paul called 
on him to serve as a trouble-shooter in 
what was, in some ways, the most difficult 
situation that he experienced as an apos- 
tle suggests that Titus had proved more 
than once in the interim that he was a 
man on whom Paul could count in such 
trying circumstances. On his second mis- 
sionary journey Paul had spent eighteen 
months in the city of Corinth, one of the 
most notoriously wicked cities in the Ro- 
man Empire. With considerable difficulty 
he had succeeded in building a church 
in this city, including some of the flot- 
sam and jetsam that had given the city 
its evil reputation (1 Cor. 1:28;6:9-11). 
But this church was to give him much 
anxiety. During his long stay in Ephesus 
(on his third missionary journey), dis- 
quieting reports came to him regarding 
the situation in the church. Paul wrote 
a sharp letter, warning the Corinthians 
against associating with disreputable 
characters (including former homosex- 
uals, drunkards and thieves; see 1 Cor. 
5:9ff). He also dispatched Timothy, 
perhaps bearing a copy of this letter (1 
Cor. 4:17), but this mission proved unsuc- 


cessful. Meanwhile representatives of the 
church in Corinth visited him in Ephesus, 
informing him of further difficulties in 
the church, and raising questions which 
called for an answer (1 Cor. 1:11;7:1; 
16:17). Paul himself, it appears, made a 
hurried visit to the city, a “painful visit” 
(2 Cor. 2:1), which had unsatisfactory 
results. Paul returned to Ephesus much 
troubled. Once again he wrote a “severe” 
or “sorrowful” letter of which 2 Corin- 
thians 10-13 is thought to be a fragment. 
This letter he sent, perhaps by the hand 
of Titus. In any case Titus went to do 
what he could to persuade the church to 
discipline the wrong-doers and return to 
their apostolic obedience. Paul left Ephe- 
sus and came to Troas where he hoped to 
meet Titus. But Titus did not come, and 
Paul was so upset that he could not work. 
He left Troas and went on to Macedonia, 
and there, at last, Titus met him. His 
mission had been entirely successful. The 
Corinthian Christians had heeded Paul’s 
admonition, and, what was even more 
important, had recovered their former 
affections for him (2 Cor. 7:6,13-14). 

“Titus, Paul’s emissary, had shown 
himself to be a tactful leader of the 
church who was not afraid to tackle the 
hardest job.” 


ll. Back in Corinth—A Fund-Raiser 

Titus’ new assignment followed imme- 
diately. Paul was so overjoyed by the 
good news that Titus had brought that 
he sat down without delay and poured 
out his heart in the most personal and 
autobiographical letter that has come 
down to us from his pen, 2 Corinthians, 
chapters 1-9 (the fourth letter to the 
Corinthians written by Paul). This let- 
ter was sent to the Corinthians in care of 
Titus, to whom Paul had entrusted an- 
other important responsibility. Some time 
before, Paul had determined to raise a 
generous sum of money from the churches 
which he had founded on his various 
missionary journeys for the benefit of the 
mother church in Jerusalem, which had 
been greatly impoverished by the various 
persecutions which it had undergone. It 
was not only that a pressing need might 
be met, but also that the growing breach 
between Gentile and Jewish Christians 
might be averted, thus preventing a dis- 
astrous split in the church. The Corin- 
thian Christians had begun well, but 
enthusiasm waned, perhaps because of 
the difficulties which had arisen in the 
church. Then Paul sent back Titus, un- 
der whose direction the collection had 
been started, to complete the good work 
which he had begun (2 Cor. 8:6). Most 
ministers dread fund-raising (why, do 
you suppose?), but Titus needed no urg- 
ing from Paul. He actually welcomed the 
opportunity (2 Cor. 8:16-17) because 
of his “earnest care’”—not for the suf- 
fering Christians in Jerusalem only, as 
we might have imagined, but for the 
Christians in Corinth. Titus evidently 
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agreed with Paul that Christians needed 
to develop the grace of liberality for their 
own sake, as well as for the sake of the 
cause. Read through 2 Corinthians 8-9 
where Paul goes on to develop the prin- 
ciples of Christian stewardship, and it 
will become more evident why this is so. 
As Dr. Rolston points out in his Person- 
alities Around Paul, the 8th and 9th 
chapters of 2 Corinthians are the most 
important of the writings of Paul on the 
theme of stewardship. 

“We can be sure that the approach 
which Paul outlines here was the ap- 
proach of Titus as he went about devel- 
oping the churches in the grace of liber- 
ality. We could properly call Titus the 
first secretary of Christian stewardship. 
He was a man in whose heart God placed 
a great concern for the development of 
the giving of the church.” 

And in this capacity Paul praises him 
highly as “my partner and fellow-worker 
in your service’ (2 Cor. 8:23), stressing 
again the service that Titus might be 
expected to render the Corinthians in this 
enterprise. A deeply consecrated “fund- 
raiser,’ like Titus, can make a financial 
campaign a great blessing to all who 
participate in the effort—a fact which 
we would do well to remember. The 
whole benevolent enterprise of the church 
might take on a different hue if ap- 
proached from this point-of-view. 


IV. In Crete and Dalmatia 

A period of eight years passes before 
we hear of Titus again. Paul is now a 
prisoner in Rome. The outcome is un- 
certain, but Paul’s concern is still for 
the churches for which he has a particular 
responsibility. He must deploy his forces 
to the best possible advantage. The most 
difficult field, so far as we have the evi- 
dence to judge, was Crete (see for ex- 
ample Titus 1:10-12). Paul sent Tim- 
othy to Ephesus, a strong church, prob- 
ably the strongest church now in all 
Christendom, but Titus he sent to the 
uncertain and arduous field in Crete. 
“This is why I left you in Crete,” Paul 
wrote, “that you might amend what was 
defective, and appoint elders in every 
town as I directed you.” His first re- 
sponsibility was to organize the church— 
to see that the right men, or rather men 
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with the right character, were chosen as 
elders, or bishops. In the New Testament 
these two titles are synonomous. Not until 
the last of the first century, or the be- 
ginning of the second, were bishops and 
elders distinguished. Only then did there 
come to be a single bishop with authority 
over a single church. The tests that Paul 
prescribes for the office of bishop or 
elder are set forth most clearly in the 
New English Bible: 

“Is he a man of unimpeachable charac- 
ter, faithful to his one wife, the father 
of children who are believers, who are 
under no imputation of loose living, and 
are not out of control? For as God’s stew- 
ard a bishop must be a man of unim- 
peachable character. He must not be 
over-bearing or short tempered; he must 
be no drinker, no brawler, no money- 
grubber, but hospitable [important at a 
time when representatives of the church- 
at-large could not be put up in a hotel], 
right-minded, temperate, just, devout and 
self-controlled [was this because his tem- 
per would be tried by those within the 
church, or those without—or both?] 
(Titus 1:6-8). 

Not only must he be a model of good 
conduct, but also one who could transmit 
the true Christian doctrine to his people, 
“able to move his hearers and to 
confute objectors” (New English Bible, 
1:9). This was the more important in 
Crete because “there are too many, es- 
pecially among Jewish converts, who are 
out of all control; they talk wildly and 
lead men’s minds astray. Such men must 
he curbed, because they are ruining whole 
families’ (1:10-11). Plainly this was 
not an easy assignment that Paul gave 
Titus—but the sort of assignment that a 
strong man might undertake, and under- 
take gladly because in such an unpromis- 
ing environment he might fashion a con- 
gregation that could witness to the grace 
of God, and become another unit in the 
band of churches that would ultimately 
win the Roman Empire to Christ. It was 
the sort of assignment that might appeal 
today to young men who have the vision 
to see that churches in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America are units in a Christian 
fellowship that has now at last become 
truly world-wide, a world-wide fellow- 
ship that may yet bind the world into 
one. 
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Paul did not expect Titus to remain 
indefinitely in Crete. He would do the 
spade work and then turn the work over 
to other men. ‘When I send Artemas or 
Tychicus to you,” he wrote, “do your best 
to come to Nicopolis [a winter resort on 
the Adriatic Sea] for I have decided to 
spend the winter there” (Titus 3:12), 
The probability is that Paul never got 
to Nicopolis, but there is a final reference 
to Titus at the close of Paul’s second 
letter to Timothy, the last letter to come 
to us from his pen, written only shortly 
before his execution. “Titus,” he writes, 
has gone “to Dalmatia.” Dalmatia js 
the present Albania, and was not far 
from Nicopolis, where Paul had hoped 
to meet Titus. It was then as now the 
abode of wild, mountain tribes. It was 
the difficult, challenging field which we 
might have expected Paul to have picked 
for the man who never quailed before 
any hardships. The man who could set 
in order the turbulent Corinthians and 
the unruly Cretans might cope also with 
the fierce Dalmatians. 

We know nothing of Titus’ success in 
that rude land, or indeed of his subse- 
quent career, but later church historians 
refer to him as Bishop of Crete. Andrew 
of Crete, who lived centuries later, said 
that Titus “laid the foundation of the 
church in Crete, was himself there the 
pillar of the Truth, and the strong sup- 
port of the Faith, the unwearied trumpet 
of the proclamation of the gospel, and 
the clear utterance of the tongue of St. 
Paul.” 

Phillips Brooks might well have had 
Titus in mind when he cried: 

“Do not pray for easy lives. Pray to 
be stronger men. Do not pray for tasks 
equal to your powers, Pray for powers 
equal to your tasks. Then the doing of 
your work will be no miracle; but you 
will be the miracle. And everyday you 
will wonder at yourself, at the richness of 
life which has come to you by the grace 
of God.” 

In this same spirit Ignatius Loyola 
prayed : 

“Teach us, good Lord, to serve thee as 
thou deservest; to give and not to count 
the cost; to fight and not to heed the 
wounds; to strive and not to seek for 
rest; to labor and to ask for no reward, 
save the knowledge that we do thy will; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Dirt 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version 
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BOOK NOTES 


The president of Coe College, Joseph 
E. McCabe, whose 1959 book, The Pow- 
er of God in a Parish Program, continues 
to be widely helpful, is the author-editor 
of a new Service Book for Ministers 
(McGraw-Hill, New York. 226 pp. 
$3.95). Dr. McCabe has drawn on many 
sources for material and has arranged it 
in a practical and functional manner. 
Pastors will be grateful for his detailed 
suggestions in regard to weddings—from 
rehearsals to the reception — enabling 
them to keep from falling before the snare 
of the department store wedding director. 
It is to be regretted that Dr. McCabe did 
not follow the form of the Book of Com- 
mon Worship in the Lord’s Prayer, but 
we can be grateful that he did not chop 
up (as most congregations do) “Thy will 
be done/on (in) earth as it is in heaven.” 





Helmut Thielicke, the brilliant Ger- 
man, has become known for the able 
preacher that he is through two volumes 
of sermons published earlier in this coun- 
trv: The Waiting Father (on the para- 
bles) and Our Heavenly Father (on the 
Lord’s Prayer). His new book, published 
this month, is How the World Began, 
nineteen sermons on the first eleven chap- 
ters of Genesis (Muhlenburg Press, Phil- 
adelphia. 318 pp., $4.50). Thielicke is 
as relevant as life itself and he is as 
clear as the noonday sun. No small 
amount of credit should be given to the 
translator, John W. Doberstein. 


BETWEEN THE TESTAMENTS. By D. S. 
Russell. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 
176 pp., $2.50. 

Anyone who has exposed himself to 
the fascinating story of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the settlement out of which 
they came has felt the need for a popular 
and up-to-date presentation of the context 
into which they fit. Principal Russell 
gives in this little volume a glimpse into 
the history of the inter-testamental period 
and into the complexity of theological 
ferment which characterizes it. A sketch 
of the history of the Jews and their clash 
with Hellenism is followed by a very 
brief study of the literary activity of the 
last three pre-Christian centuries and of 
the activity surrounding the interpretation 
of the Old Testament. The second part 
of the book then deals with the develop- 
ment, throughout the period “‘between the 
Testaments,” of significant concept pat- 
terns pertaining to the apocalypticists 
and their message; especially interesting 
is the comparison drawn between the 
strange expression of the apocalypticists 
and the style of the classical prophets. 
The author goes on to discuss the devel- 
oping concepts of Messiah and Son of 
Man, resurrection and life after death. 

One’s appetite will only be whetted by 
Russell’s brief introduction. The select 
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bibliography which he presents was pre- 
pared before the appearance of several 
significant recent books, but the reader 
can afford to turn to the ones he suggests 
in order to pursue further his interest in 
this absorbing period. 
EpWArbD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 

McCormick Theological Seminary. 


THE NATURE OF JUDAISM. By Samuel 
Umen, Philosophical Library, New York. 
152 pp., $3.75. 

This is a disappointing book. What 
ought to be a searching study of the 
pathos and profundity of Judaism is here 
marred by trivial enthusiasms and plati- 
tudes which bear little relation to the 
sturdy faith of Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob. Those who wish to increase their 
understanding of Judaism will do well to 
look elsewhere. 

Joun E. BuRKHART. 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


New Church Programs with the Aging. 
Elsie T. Culver. Association Press, N. Y. 
$3.50. 

The Shaping of American Religion. J. 
W. Smith & A. L. Jamison, eds. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J. $8.50. 








John Shines Through Augustine. A. P. 
Carleton. Association Press, N. Y. $1, 


paper. 

Palestine and the Bible. Denis Baly. As- 
sociation Press, N. Y. $1, paper. 

Man in God’s Purpose. Stephen Neill. 
Association Press, N. Y. $1, paper. 

This Is Latin America. Howard W. Yo- 
der. Friendship Press, N. Y. 85¢, paper. 

Fun and Festival from Latin America. 
Ella Huff Kepple, Friendship Press, N.Y. 
75¢, paper. 

Israel According to Scriptures. L. Hum- 
phrey Walz and others. Igram Press, Inc., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 50¢, paper. 

This Faith We Live By. James H. Jaun- 
cey. Zondervan Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. $2.50. 

Trumpet of Salvation. 
gaard. Zondervan 
Rapids, Mich. $2.50. 

Spirit of the Living God. 
Inter-Varsity Press, 
paper. 

This Year, Next Year, Sometime .. .? 
David & Mary Mullins. Inter-Varsity Press, 
Chicago, Ill. 75¢, paper. 

Introducing Christian Ethies. 
Barnette. Broadman Press, 
Tenn. $3.75. 

Tools for Teaching and Training. LeRoy 
Ford. Broadman Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
95¢, paper. 

The Ethic of Jesus in the Teaching of 
the Church. John Knox. Abingdon Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. $2. 

Freedom of the Pulpit. 
head. Abingdon Press, 


$2 


Norman E. Ny- 
Publishing Co., Grand 


Leon Morris. 
Chicago. Ill. $1.50, 


Henlee H. 
Nashville, 


Lee C. Moore- 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Role of the Bible in Contemporary 
Christian Edueation. Sara Little. John 
Knox Press, Richmond, Va. $3.50. 
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The Letters of James and Peter. Wil- 
liam Barclay. Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. $2.50. 

Congo: Background of Conflict. Alan P. 
Merriam. Northwestern University Press, 
Evanston, Ill. $6. 

He Will Answer. Jack Hamm. Double- 
day & Co., N. Y. $1, paper. 

The Historical Foundation and its Treas- 
ures. Thomas Hugh Spence, Jr. Historical 
Foundation Publications, Montreat, N. C. 
$3. 

Who’s Beat? Betty Carlson. Augustana 
Press, Rock Island, Ill. $1.75, paper. 

And God Said No. Lael Cappaert. Augus- 
tana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. $2, 
paper. 

The Interpretation of Scripture. 
D. Smart. Westminster Press, 
phia, Pa. $6. 

Compassion and Community. Haskell M. 


James 
Philadel- 


Miller. Association Press, N. Y. $3.50. 
The Mind of Jesus. William Barclay. 


Harper & Bros., N. Y. $5. 

The Pace of a Hen. Josephine Moffett 
Benton. Christian Education Press, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 2.50. 

The Burning Bush. Poul Hoffmann. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $4.95. 

The Apostles’ Creed. Interpreted in 
Words & Pictures. J. T. Wiersma and J. 
S. Schulte Nordholt. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. $1.65, paper. 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%, 12 insertions, 20%. 


TRAVEL 


NOW ! EUROPEAN-PALESTINE TOUR 

1962, including Middle East, superior ac- 
commodations, with experienced conductor 
and reliable travel bureau. Rev. Lester K. 
Welch, 320 Hamilton Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


POSITION WANTED 


DIETITIAN—Food Production Supervisor 

presently employed by Presbyterian in- 
stitution wishes to relocate. Male, 33 years 
of age, married, no children, top refer- 
ences in formal and cafeteria service, will 
be available September 5th. Solid back- 
ground in dietetics, catering, purchasing 
and personnel. Address: Box 522, Kerrville, 
Texas. 























HELP WANTED 


YOUNG LAYMAN WANTED TO ASSIST 

PASTOR CITY CHURCH. Church ad- 
ministration, general pastoral duties, as- 
sist church program, Excellent opportu- 
nity for qualified man. Give age, educa- 
tion, business and church experience. Re- 
ply to Box F-38, c/o Outlook. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Presbyterian, U. S. 

George S. Calhoun from Henderson, N. 
C., to the Poplar Tent church, Rt. 1, Con- 
cord, N. C. 

Robert F. Davenport from Maxton, N. C., 
to 630 Canner St., Box 604, New Haven, 
Conn. 

John L. Newton from Lakeland, Fla., 
to Presbyterian Manse, Houston Park, 
Selma, Ala. 

Joseph R. Woody from Rock Hill, S. C., 
to 4809 Belmont Park Ter., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Lawrence H. Richards, listed here Aug. 
7 as United Presbyterian, USA, is the 
first Presbyterian, U. S., appointee to the 
United Mission in Iraq. 

J. Richard Bass from St. Mary’s, Ga., 
to Columbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 

Edward C. Thornburg has requested 
dissolution of the pastoral relationship 
with the Bessemer, N. C., church and that 
he be divested of the office of the min- 
ister without censure. 

Samuel W. Newell, Jr., Davidsen, N. C., 
is the new pastor of River Road church, 
Richmond, Va., 8918 River Rd. 

Cc. R. Stegall, Jr., from Shalimar, Fla., 
to 544 Pocohontas Dr., Ft. Walton Beach, 
Fla. 

Virgil L. Bryant, Jr., from Jackson, 
Miss., to 702 Rose Circle, Bainbridge, Ga. 

Edward S. Haney, 3d, from Manassas, 
Va., to Wardensville, W. Va. 

James K. L. McClane from Henderson- 
ville, Tenn., to the Parsons, W. Va., 
church. 


United Presbyterian, USA 

Addison H. Leitch, former president of 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary, will become 
professor of philosophy and religion at 
Tarkio College (Mo.) this fall and will be 
in charge of church public relations for 
the college with the seven synods of its 
area of service. 

Lynn F. Taylor, Fremont, Nebr., will 
become dean of the chapel and professor 
of English at Tarkio College this fall. 

Mariano Di Gangi, of the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada, will become pastor of 
Tenth Church, Philadelphia, Pa., succeed- 
ing the late Donald G. Barnhouse, this 
month. For the past ten years he has 
been pastor of St. Enoch’s, Hamilton. 

Douglas S. Vance from Harrisburg, Pa., 
to 57 Circle Dr., Camp Hill, Pa. 


DEATHS 

Robert L. Torrence, 50, chaplain for the 
United Social Services of Asheville, N. C., 
died at his Montreat, N. C., home Aug. 
23 after a four-day illness. Earlier he had 
served pastorates in Florida and Georgia. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATORS 

Kenneth Zinn, business manager of the 
La Jolla, Calif., church, has been elected 
president of the National Association of 
Church Business Administrators at its 
Tulsa, Okla., convention. 


TRAVEL 

Herbert Meza, Bellaire, Texas, has vis- 
ited Mexico this summer and is now tour- 
ing Peru, Ecuador, Colombia and Panama, 
reporting his travels for “The Houston 
Chronicle.” 


CAMPUS WORK 

Glenda Briscoe, formerly of Mary Bald- 
win College, will become associate Cam- 
pus Christian Life worker in Raleigh, 
N. C., in September, after spending the 
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summer in a World Council of Churches 
work camp in Lebanon. 


STUDY 

Robert C. Johnson of the Pittsburgh 
Seminary faculty will spend the next 
academic year in Germany and Switzer- 
land on a special project related to the 
theological method of Martin Luther. 


SABBATICAL 

Henry W. Quinius of Austin Seminary 
is on sabbatical leave, spending much of 
his time visiting eastern centers of 
theological education. 


EARNED DEGREES 

William D. Bonis, Austin, Texas, pastor, 
has received the Ph.D. in the philosophy 
of education from the University of Texas. 

A. B. Gallaspy, who received his Th.D. 
degree from Columbia Seminary this 
year, has become minister of the Hands- 
boro, Miss., church. 


U.T.S.N.Y. 

Douglas V. Steere, Philadelphia Quaker 
philosopher and lecturer of Haverford 
College, will be the Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick visiting professor at Union Seminary, 
New York, during the coming year. 


UPUSA EVANGELISM 

Charles S. Ecker, Jr., an elder in Cov- 
enant Central church, Williamsburg, Pa., 
has been named eastern area administra- 
tor for the division of evangelism of the 
UPUSA Board of National Missions. With 
responsibility in east coast states from 
Maine to Florida, he will act as consul- 
tant to congregations and direct evan- 
gelism training schools and conferences. 
He has been engaged in the trucking 
business. 


MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 

BRAZIL: The James L, Moss family, Rt. 
1, Denver, N. C.; the Frank E. Soules, 
1911 Union Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Rita D. Preddice, R.N., 148 McClellan St., 
Schenectady 4, N. Y. 

CAMEROUN: Wallace Greig, 
Ford Blvd., Riverside, Ontario, 
Mrs. T. A. Shanks, Box 255, 
bett, Ore. 

Conco: Mary B. Crawford, Montreat, 
N. C., later Presbyterian School of Chris- 
tian Education; Dr. William Rule, 2111 
White Ave., Knoxville, Tenn.; the James 
A. Halverstadts, Montreat, N. C. 

Lucile McElroy, Box 15, Montreat, N. C. 

Eeyrpr: Lois M. Finney, 205 N. She- 
nango St., Mercer, Pa.; the Paul H. Mc- 
Clanahans, 14725 Private Dr., East Cleve- 
land 12, Ohio; Elsie M. McClymonds, Rt. 
1, Portersville, Pa.; the Willis A. McGills, 
14 Ridgeview Lane, Poland 14 (Youngs- 
town), Ohio, until Aug. 15; the George 
W. Meloys, 211 E. First St.. Santa Ana, 
Calif.; Mary C. Thompson, 2824 Magnolia 
Ave., Sanford, Fla. 

Europe: The Charles W. Arbuthnots, 
Georgetown, Me. 

Hone Kone: The James F. Williams, 
2008 Schoolhouse Lane, Springfield, Ill. 

JAPAN: The John O. Barksdales, 441 
Washington St., Shreveport, La.; Dorothy 
Jane Spencer has completed a three-year 
term as teacher of missionaries’ children 
and is returning to this country; Virginia 
Deter, 1737 W. 106th St., Chicago 43, IL; 


M.D., 29 
Canada; 
Rt. 1, Cor- 





MONTREAT-ANDERSON 


Coeducational Junior College 
Fully accredited. An Affiliated Presby- 
terian College. Liberal Arts—Business 
Education—Terminal Courses; Music, 
Business and Church Secretary. Total 
Cost $855—Liberal Scholarships. 

Calvin Grier Davis, President 

Box 0, Montreat, N. C. 








the J. L. Driskills, 


24 N. Portland A: 
Ventnor, N. J.; 


The Glen M. Johnsom 


1337 Munroe Ave., Racine, Wisc.; De 
thy Taylor, 4903 Alson Dr., Baltimore 
Md. 


NortH INDIA: The Robert C. Al 
370 S. Main St., Greenville, Pa.; the W 
ren J. Days, 185 W. Forrest Hill, Peori 
5, Ill.; Ida M. Johnston, R. N., 208 Mai 
St., Kissimmee, Fla. 

PunJAB: The George B. Leeders, 
Claremont Ave., NYC 27; Muriel R 
R. N., Magnolia, Iowa. 

KoLHAPUR CHURCH COUNCIL: Susan 
Moore, R. N., 1640 Coleman Ave., Mae 
Ga.; the Lester P. Servids, Rt. 1, Box J 
Camano Island, Wash. 

IRAN: Linda M. Carver, c/o BE, 
Fales, Lime Rock Sta., Conn.; the Rok 
M. Eatons, Rt. 1, Irons, Mich. 4 

Korea: Katherine E. Clark, 509 S. 16 
St., Muskogee, Okla.; the Horace G. 
derwoods, 1216 Versailles Ave., Aleme 
Calif. 

MEXxIco: The Theodore R. Finleys, 2 
Kennedy Ct., Louisville 6, Ky. 

NortH SupAN: The A. W. Cres 
c/o Jim Tedford, Mineola, Kans.; # 
Leander Finleys, 77 Deerland Ave., 
mira, N. Y. 

PAKISTAN: The Norval E. Christys, 
Waugh Ave., New Wilmington, Pa.; t 
Bryon L. Haines, Box 111, Kendallville 
Ind.; the Kenneth Olds, 47 Clareme 
Ave., NYC 27; Helen King Taylor 
Tanglewood Cottage, Epworth Height 
Ludington, Mich.; the R. F. Tebbes, § 
Evergreen St., W. Lafayette, Ind.; Hel 
V. Weede, 514 N. Broadway, Sterliz 
Kans. 

PHILIPPINES: The Henry W. Mack 
228 First St., Pacific Grove, Calif.; 
tember: 47 Claremont Ave., NYC 27; 
David P. Martins, 17700 Bruce St., La 
Gatos, Calif.; the Milton B. Vereides, 
Kenwood Rd., Drexel Hill, Pa.; the Rie 
ard P. Poethigs, Missionary Orientatio 
Center, Stony Point, N. Y. 

SyrrA-LEBANON: The Paul R. Dotso 
Gilmor-Sloane House, Stony Point, N. Yj 
Frances M. Gray, Rt. 2, Box 120, Carm 
Calif. 

THAILAND: Mrs. Richard W. Brya 
106 S. Thornwood, Davenport, Iowa; 
Ralph C. Lewises, Box 183, Rt. 7, Yakim 
Wash.; the Horace W. Ryburns, Roo) 
916, 475 Riverside Dr., NYC 27. 

VENEZUELA: The James Cavins, 1708 
Marengo Ave., Pasadena, Calif.; 
Robert E. Seels, 5500 N. Franklin § 
Denver 29, Colo. 


MISSIONARIES RETURNING 

To Korea: The Robert Hoffmans, V 
San Dong, Chulla Pukdo, Chunju, Kore 
after a furlough in Princeton, N. J. 

To PortucaL: The Michael P. Testas, 
from Hartford, Conn., to Chalet Louisé, 
Carcavelos, Portugal. 

Gayle C. Beanland, Jr., from Oxford, 
Miss., to Centre des Techniques Audi0 
Visuelles, B.P. 187, Yaounde, Republique 
du Cameroun. 

The Thomas P. Stixruds from Chatt# 
nooga, Tenn., to A.P.C.M., B.P. 117, Li 
laubourg, Congo, Africa. 

Emily Boehler from Little Rock, Ark, 
to A.P.C.M., B.P. 117, Luluabourg, Congo, 
Africa. 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational junior college 
In the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Fully @& 
credited. High standards. Small classes. Preparation $@ 
advanced academic work: specific vocational training. 

e Basic Liberal Arts «+ Voice « Piano 

e Orgar ¢ Terminal Business Education 
7 es 1856. Dorms. Scholarships. Endowed. Baie 
794. 





John P. Montgomery, President 
Mitchell College, Statesville, North Carolina 
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